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ABSTBACT 

Teacher e ducat ion can be thought of as sets of 
activities intended to socialize candidates into the segments of the 
occupation of teaching. It is suggested that these activities have at 
least eight interrelated parameters, and that variables in ea<-:h of 
these parameters impinge upon the processes of socialization, The 
variables discussed are: (1) goals, the intended outcomes of specific 
f^ctivities, and assessment of these achievements; (2) characteristics 
of candidates; (3) characteristics of staff; (4) content, those 
facts, information, ideas, skills, etc, transmitted to candidates; 
(5) time, the duration of the program, timing, and sequence of 
activities; (6) ethos, the social and intellectual climate of the 
socialization setting reflected in the interpersonal relationships 
among candidates and staff members; (7) location and setting of the 
teacher education project; and (8) regulations including state 
certifications boards, federal agencies, school districts, 
legislatures, etc. Selected issues and questions in each parameter 
are discussed with special reference •':o early childhood personnel and 
the special problems of teachers in preschool settings, (JMF) 
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The Socialization of Teachers for Early Childhood Programs 

Lilian G. Katz 

"She should have a fair education... By this I mean she should have 
a doctor's degree in psychology and medicine. Sociology as a background 
is advisable. She should be an experienced carpenter, mason, mechanic, 
plumber and a thoroughly trained musician and poet. At least five years t 
practical experience in each of these branches is essential... Now at 
83, she is ready!""^ 

A more current version of the ideal qualifications of teachers for 
early childhood programs might include anthropology, linguistics, ethnic 
studies and ecology; in addition, it would very likely be modified to 
indicate con teioporary wishes to encourage males to become teachers of 
young children. 

The fact is, however, that most states have few formal professional 
education requirements for the teachers of our youngest children. The 
issues surrounding such requirements are many and complex, reflecting a 
variety of conceptual and practical problems, as well as ideological, 
economic and political issues. 

The specific purpose of this chapter is to take up selected issues 
in the conceptualization, design and implementation of teacher education 
for early childhood personnel, v/ith particular emphasis on the special 
problems of teachers for preschool settings. 
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Teacher Education as Socialization 

A central thesis of this chapter is that it is useful to think of 

teacher education as a process of socialization. The general term 

socialization has been de fined as "the process by which persons acquire 

the knowledge, skills, cind dispositions that make them more or less able 

members of their society."^ Teacher education can be seen as a specific 

case of the more general case of occupational or professional socialization, 

which includes the dimensions indicated in this definition, but specifies 

the group inLo which the individual is being socialized. As Moore defines 

it, professional socialization "involves acquiring the requisite knowledge 

and also the sense of occupational norms typical of the fully qualified 
3 

practitioner." The thesis is advanced in the hope that the concept of 
occupational socialization will serve to enlarge the range and type, as well 
as relative emphases, of the parameters taken into account in chicking about 
teacher education. I am suggesting that when we think of teacher education 
siitiply ay, a type of training program, we may over-emphasize skill acquisition 
at the expense of occupational norms. On the other hand, when we think of 
teacher education as an educational program v/e may over-emphasize the 
ac.quisition of knowledge and under-emphasize both skill acquisition and 
the internalization of occupational norms. Such relative emphases are 
not inherent in concepts of training or of education. But the concept 
of socialization appears to alert us to other useful goals and procL^sses. 
Using the conc&pt of occupational socialization, teacher education can 
now be defined as sets of activities (and actions) v/hich are intended to 
help candidates to acquire the requisite knowledge, skills, habits, values, 
dispositions, norms, etc. v/liich enable them to enter the occupation of teaching 
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The potenti<al sets of activities which constitute teacher education 
are numerous and varied. They may include for example courses, field 
trips, lectures, practica, modules, microteaching , observations of children, 
independent reading and so on. There are many vzays in which these sets of 
activities may vary. In this chapter, a set of parameters or classes of 
variables of teacher education is proposed. Each parameter is defined 
briefly, and selected issues within each are discussed, with special 
emphasis on issues related to teacher education for early childhood programs. 

Parameters of Teacher Education 
In this discussion, the term parameter is used to describe a broad 
category or class of variables which can be thought to impinge upon the 
sets of activities and actions and processes X'/hich constitute a teacher 
education program. Although the parameters are enumerated belov; as a 
list of discrete classes of variables, experience suggests that they re- 
present complex interacting and confounding factors, separated only in 
order to facilitate discussion and enquity. Neither the order of import- 
ance, nor their relative impacts on the activities or outcomes of teacher 
education is Imovai at this time. Eight parameters are defined briefly as 
follows : 

1- ^o^ls . The general and specific outcomes the activities and 
act5i which constitute the teacher education program are intended to achieve. 
Methods ot assessing these achievements are also included in this parameter. 

2. Ch aracteristics of candidates . Candidates (i . e . ,trainees , students, 
recruits) may vary in age, sex, socio-economic background, motivation, 
intelligence, creativity, etc. 

G 
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3» Characteristics of staff . Staff members may vary in age, experienc. 
ideology, skill, knowledge, etc. Some staff members are senior professors, 
some, are graduate assistants; some are cooperating teachers in public school 
some are directors of day care centers, etc. 

4. Content . This parameter includes the facts, information, theories, 
knov/ledge, ideas, skills, techniques, etc. transmitted to candidates 

via the activities and actions constituting the teacher education program. 

5. Time . This parameter includes the duralion of the program (i.e., 
1, 2, or 4 years), timj.ng and sequencing or temporal order and simultaneity 
of the activities presented to the candidates. 

^' Kthos . This parameter includes v/ays in which the social and 
intellectual climate or atmosphere of the socialization setting may vary; 
the ethos of the setting is reflected in the affective tone and intellect- 
ual content of the interpersonal re].ar i onships among and between candidates 
and staff members. 

7. Location and setting . The location of a teacher education program 
may be a conventional college campus site, an urban commuter campus, 

a teachers' center, a community college, a school district site, a demon- 
stration project, a campus laboratory school, etc. 

8. Regulat ions . This parameter includes state certification boards, 
federal funding agencies, school districts, legislatures at state and 

the federal level, governr:^ental bureaus, intr/v-institutional regulations 
and. rciquirements , etc. Political action and pressure groups arc included 
in this parameter. 



7 
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I . Goals of Teacher Education for Early ChilcUiood KcUication 
If this chapter had been prepared prior to the nineteen sixties, 
the term "nursery school" might very well have been in the title. Since 
the era of large scale intervention programs like Head Start the term 
"nursery school" has gradually dropped out of use, and has been replaced 
by the terms "preschool" and "early childhood education.'* 

Examination of recent trends suggests that the term "preschool" 
captures more fully than the term "nursery school" the variety of age 
groups and types of settings served by such programs. The rubric early 
childhood education usually encompasses all programs and classes for 
children up to and including the age of eight. 

Parallel to the changes in program terminology, some reluctance 
to use the term "teacher" can also be observed, especially in discussion 
of day care center staffing. Terms like child care worker , caregiver , 
are increasingly in common usage. The federally initiated training 
program developed by the Office ol Child Development (HEW) adopted the 
term child development associate for adults working in Head Start and 
other preschool settings. 

The causes of such reluccancu to use the term teacher are not 
entirely clear. We can speculate that some believe that the term teacher 
implies conventional state teaching credentials --an implication wliich 
v;ould not be incongruent xvith the so-called paraprof ess ional or assistant 
status of many adults working in early childhood programs. The reluctance 
may also reflect negative sentiments toward teachers in conventional 
public schools among many workers in programs like Head Start and otlier 
community-based early childhood centers. Ilov/ever, it may be that to a 

8 
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large extent, the, reluctance to use the term teacher stems from some 
of the complexities in conceptualizing the achiltVs role and functions 
in programs for very young children. Some of these complexities can 
be seen in a statement made by Edward Zigler when he introduced the 
Child Development Associate (CDA) project sponsored by the Office of 
Child Development when he v/as its director: 

''•••the central element determining whether a child care program 
is developmental or not will be the quality of the child's educator... 
that is the quality of the adult who takes primary responsibility for 
the development and socializat ion of the child . If v/e do no t have an 
adequate number of such individuals equipped to take on this develop- 
mental role, then I think we will be assigning our children in ever larger 
numbers, to the type of care that is deleterious to their growth and 
development . 

In the passage cited above, the adult role is referred to as the 
child's educator. But his/her^ responsibilities include: developm.ent , 
socialization, grov/th and care. These multiple and overlapping respon- 
sibilities may have been generally "understood'' or taken for granted 
under the old term nursery school tCcicher, as implied by the quotation 
from Jessie Stanton at the opening of this chapter. The expansion and 
development of the field of the last dozen or more years seems to have 
undermined that t radit ional consensus and understanding. Presumably the 
nev;er terms (e.g., day care v/orker, caregiver, CDA) serve to remind us 
of the v;ide range of functions v/hich adults in preschool settings are 
expected to fulfill. Nevertlieless , for the purposes of this chapter, 
the term teacher is preferred. 



The v:ide range of fiinctiLons of preschool Leachcrn yields more 
than tierniino l.o,^;.l cal problems. One such problem v/hicb affects the 
developraent of teacher education programs related to goals is the lack 
of agreement concerning what constitutes '*good'^ or even "adequate*' 
teaching. The extensive effort in curriculum model development during 
the past decade (e.g., Planned Variation in Head Start), with each model 
emphasizing its preferred procedures and objectives^ seemed to provoke 
bitter d^'^ergences among v/orkers in the field over the functions of 
teachers or young children.^ It is unlikely, for example, that Piaget- 
^ .as and Behavior Analysts v/ould characte'. ize 'effective* or even 
'adequate' teaching in the same v/ay. Inde^id, among P.'.agetians themselves, 
several pedagogical controversies remain unresolved as yet. 

The Child Development Associate (CDA) project initiated by the Office 
of Child Development (iiEW) is a teacher trciining program \;hich has defined 
six basic competency areas and nine "personal capacities" as the goals of 
the program.^ The six competency areas and the personal capacities pro- 
posed as goals for CDA training are stated at a fairly high level of 
inference. Methods for transforming the goals into the sets of activities 
which constitute a training program are not yet clear. However, the 
main thrust of the CDA project is to p-^ovide a credential to trainees 
"v/hich is earned by demonstrating competence to work v/ith pre- 
school children in the performance or competency-based programs. 
Lil:e other teacher education programs in the performance or competency- 

ba5>ed mode, the CDA "credential is based on actual performance with 
9 

children." Even though cei*"ain "personal capacities" are labeled 
"essential," the performance orientation implies strong emphasis on the 
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acquisition F a reperto L ri' of dcnions t. vab Ic skills and tocim i.qiK'S . 

In order to foriiiulatc tho j',oals of a socialization proc:csj;, it is 
useful to identify specific sej;mcM\ts of the occupation ilsol.f. Four 
interrelated segments v/hich encompass the functions, attributes and 
behaviors (i.e. program goals) into which students are to be socialized 
are outlined briefly below: 

1- Role defi n ition . Functions, duties, responsibilities and 
obligations assigned to and expected of occupants of teaching positions. 
To some extent the role definition for a day care center teacher is 
different from that of the nursery or kindergarten teacher who works 
only half days or perhaps three mornings a week. The day care teacher's 
role is likely to encompass a wider range of functions and duties than 
is the role of the nursery school teacher. The functions of teachers 
in ear3y childhood programs are likely to vary v/i tii the age of pupils such 
that the younger the child, the \n.der the range of the child's functions 
the adult assumes responsibility for. 

2. 7^jachin g style . Style refers to the individual and distinctive 
variations in v/ays of enacting the role of the teacher. Tx/o teachers may 
accept the same role definitions, but may differ in the styles in which 
they render them. These variations are sometimes labeled personality 
traits or attitudes. Examples of style variables are v/armth, friendli- 
ness, patience, enthusiasm, seriousness, etc. V.Tien w^e make the statement 
that a nrogram "depends on the personality of the teacher," we are very 
likely referring to style variations in teachers. Teacliers in the 
hecl:er~f:nglemann model for example all share a conunon role definition, 
i. e . ^expectations are held for all incumbents of teaching positions 

ii 



us Ln^', f luit part i en Inr c:iir r i ctil iim iiuxK^; Iiowl^vlt, jncUvidiial tcacluirs 

can ho. obr-urvod t.o perform tlnn-o .sauio f luic: t .L(.)ns with more or hnu; v;ari:ith . «'ind 

hur.ior as well as vaT'iaLion.s in terii[)o. 

^' Skil l.s and teclinique.s . Skills and techniques have been defined by 
Bellcr as the s t rategios by v;hich t cache rs expect to accomplish thei r 
objectivesJ-0 The skills and techniques or competencies ^efer to the 
behaviors we observe "on the job" working with children and parents, 
e.g. story-reading, engaging children in movement or dance, behavior niodi- 
fic^ition, engaging children in conversations, teaching phonics, etc. 
The underlying knowledge bases are implied in this se;^;ment. 

A. Professional or occupational identification . A cluster of 
variables such as occupational norms, attitudes towards clients and 
colleagues, teachers' ethics, ideological commitment, professional 
self-image, etc. 

VJhen the sets of activities provided for candidates focus heavily 
on the acquisition of skills and techniques, they can be described as a 
training program; when they focus on the underlying knowledge base or 
on infomation about the latter, then the program can be described as 
teacher education. If teacher education is to be implemented as a process 
of socialization into an occupation (ideally a profession) then the sets 
of ac t ivi t ies mus t include goals and assessments in all f c^i\' segment s 
outlined above. The optimum proportion of time or effort to be assigned 
to goals and assessm^-nt Ln each segment is not clear. If a candidate has 
a clear role definition but lacks an adec[nate repertoire of slc.ills, she 
is not likely to be very effective in the day care center. Similarly, 
if a candidate has a desired ideological commitment, but an insufficient 

1 .fmi 
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repertoire of skills and tc:chniques, she is likely to flounder in 
practice. The regular assessment of candidates' progress with respect 
to goals in each segment may serve to ascertain the optimum proportions 
of time and effort assigned to the respective* segment goals. 

A. Some Issues in Assessment 
The discussion and controversy surrounding competency-based teacher 
education seems to have stimulated new sensitivity to the goals of 
teacher education among early childhood specialists. One of the problems 
of interest is the extent to which competency-based teacher education 
leads to a reductionist conception of the nature of teaching." The 

pressure to specify "demonstrable skills" raay — though not necessarily 

result in the formulation of long lists of discrete skills, each of wliich 
can be observed and assessed sepnrat-^ly. This approach to the goals of 
the program and to the assessment of candidates implies that teaching is 
an aggregate of separable skills. Indeed much of the research on teacher 
behavior betrays the same implication. 

One thesis of this chapter is that while the teaching of young 
children includes sets of demonstrable skills, it is useful to think of 
teaching in terms of larger patterns of behaviors including the capacity 
for judgem.ent as to whicli skills to use when competency-based programs 
seem to differ from conventional teacher education primarily in terms of 
both expli ci tness and speci f i ci ty of goals and objectives. It is proposed 
here that the effectiveness of a teacher resides not in her behavior per 
se, but the meaning the learner assigns to that behavior. Discrete 
episodes o' teaching derive their meaning from the pattern of which they 
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are perceived to bo a part. Episodes jf teacher behavior can be compared 
to words in sentences; it is frc ^he sentence in v/hich a word is 
embedded that the word derives its i.ieaning. Indeed, the meaning of a 
sentence is derived from the paragraph in which it, in turn, is embedded, 
li we assess teachers or candidates on the basis of checV: lists of dis- 
crete demonstrable skills we may overlook the really influential aspect 
of teaching, i.e., the meanings individual learners assign to those behaviors. 
It may be that individual children assign meanings to teachers' behavior 
which observers may either define differently or be unaware of. If there 
are wide differences between the meanings assigned to teacher behavior 
episodes by observers and by the pupils, the observations are unlikely 
to be useful for prediction or generalization. One-time judgements can 
be made about the presence or absence of teacher behavior. But rapid 
judgements cannot be made about the m.eaning of teachers' behavior. 
\>/iiile the intentions of the competency-based programs seem to be to equip 
candidates v/ith a "beginner's" repertoire of skills, the consequences of 
their programs seem to be tc reduce or eliminate larger concerns of 
occupational socialization. It would be interesting to I'now how the 
less desirable consequences flow from worthv7hile intentions. 

The potential risks of competency-based assessment in teacher education 
must be weighted against the risks of alternative approaches. Common 
practice is to rely on course grades: if a candidate passes all courses, 
including practica, certification usually follows. In some countries a 
combination of courses and state board-type written exams is used.^^ 
others, l;:iavy reliance is placed on oral examinations, often conducted 
by external examiners. Some institutions place much weight on the ratings 
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of those v:ho suparvi.se ^ Lcld v;ork. As already iiulicated above, consider- 
Lible enthusiam has developed for performance criter.L/i. 

Tt is likely that every approach to assessment makes errors. Assess- 
ments which rely on course grades tend to reward candidates who are good 
at being students — in the conventional sense. The amount and type of 
error in this approach is probably related to the extent to v;hich being 
good at the student role is compatible with being good at teaching. 
State board-type of exams sucn as those given by the National Nursery 
Examination Board in Great Britain may make the similar error uf inducting 
those who are verbally skillful even v/hen tliey may be weak in inter- 
personal skills. Assessments made by field supervisory personnel often 
present errors issuing f?:om personality conflicts betv/een candidates and 
supervisors. No data have been found concerning the potential errors of 
oral examination: . Possibly one error of this approach may be to in-breed 
the occupation v/ith candidates \/ho are seen by the examiners as being 
worthy of becoming "one of us." 

Combinations of assessment procedures^ e. g. , performance criteria 
plus course grades, plus personal interviews plus supervisor's ratings, 
may help to counterbalance the types of errors of each approach, or may 
compound the errors. But economic considerations alone niay gainsay such 
combinations . 

The problem of assessing the outcomes of teacher education seems to 
be a question of which errors wo prefer to make. In as much as the r.eaning 
of a teacher's behavior seems to be the crux of effectiveness, the errors 
inherent in narrowly defined performance criteri? seem to be the least 
accepcable ones. Inter-subjective judgements of fairly large samples 

15 
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of candidates' teaching made by several staff members may minimize unde- 
sirable errors. Aii error-free assessment strategy is not likely to be 
found . 

II. Ckaracteristlcs of Candidates 
Neither definiuive nor descriptive Leports concerning characteristics 
of candidates for teaching in early childhood programs have been found. 

Some data have been reported concerning background characteristics of 

13 14 
teachers in conventional public schools in the U.S. and in Britain. 

Since there is no agency responsible for gathering data on day care and 

preschool personnel an overall picture of early childhood personriel is 

not available. 

In 1972 Rose. .ported a study of the relationship between student 
teachers' effectiveness u±th children of different ages and their reports 
of their o\m childhoods. Examining the autobiographical statements sub- 
mitted during applications for admission to a graduate teacher education 
program (N=37) , the investigator looked for characteristic themes. Relation- 
ships vjere sought betv/een these themes and the age group with x^rhich candi- 
dates' advisors rated them as effective. Rosen's findings indicate that 
candidates who seemed to be most comfortable working with children in the 
2 to 5 year age group contained as dominant themes "a close and supportive 
family life... a strong sense of love and personal security and... grati- 
fication.'*^^ Subsidiary themes for this group "underplayed the academic 
aspects of school experience." Themes of students rated most comfortable 
and competent with children from 5 to 8 years old included the "push toward 
mastery/' achievement and an under-playing of affective themes. Students 
more comfortable v/ith 8 to 11 year-olds had themes surrounding the "love 

16 
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of .Learning;," reported haviiip, been affected by teachers v;ho v/ere intellectually 
exciting and recollections of the intellectual and cultural flavor o£ their 
liomes. It is not clear whether the findings imply that candidates should 
be screened for their potential success v/ith preschool children, or 
whether something ought to be done to increase the capacities of candi- 
dates in the other t\;o groups to be comfortable w.i th younger children. 

A strong tendency can be observed to recruit candidates for teach- 
ing the young from among our ethnic minority groups. The success of 
this effort has not yet been relicbly documented. Similarly there is 
considerable interest in attracting male candidates into the ranks of 
teachers in preschool programs. In general it is difficult to obtain 
an overall picture of the candidates in early childhood teacher education. 

\>/hat characteristics of candidates are worth knowing about? Rosen's 
research, mentioned above, underscores a common theme in the early child- 
hood education literature, namely that personal characteristics of the 
candidate are crucial to performance. Assumptions that socioeconomic 
background, ethnic origin, attitudes, and beliefs are important candidate 
characteristics are common. 

lit. Characterist ics of Staff 
Studies of characteristics of staff meirbers of early childhood 
teacher education programs have not been found. In as much as the 
staffs include graduate student assistants, laboratory school, teachers, 
on-site day care and preschool personnel, community college instructors 
as \;ell as conventional faculties in teachc-.r education, child development 
and home economics v/orking in a variety of settings, a variety of 
characteristics could be expected. 

17 
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The number of potential, questions concerning characteristics of 
staff is very large. In the absence of an established or accepted 
paradigm delineating teacher education, it is difficult to agree on 
v/hich questions are most urgent. A few questions which emerge from a 
framework of occupational socialization are suggested below. 

Staff members, seen as agents of occupational socialization, can 
be thought of as helping candidates to acquire what BecRer and Carper 
refer to as an "occupational personality": "occupational identifications 
are internalized by the individual in the course of his entrance into 
and passage through a set of training institutions...""^^ It is net clear 
how well staff members could assist candidates in the acquisition of 
an "occupational personality" — or indeed whether such an acquisition is 
desirable. 

It would be of interest to know to v/hat extent and in what ways 
staff members can and/or actually do serve as m,odels for the candidates. 
Let us suppose, for example, that staff members were asked to enumerate 
a list of "professional" attributes they wish to foster in candidates. 
To v/hat extent v/ould candidates perceive the same attributes in the 
staff? General impressions suggest that candidates at both preservice 
and inservice levels perceive staff members to be impractical and to be 
too removed from the realities of day-to-day work in programs with children 
On the other hand, do candidates perceive the teacher education staff (at 
senior colleges particularly) to be as intellectually competent as their 
instructors of courses outside of education (e.g., psychology, biology, 
Western civilization)? \^^nat might be the effects of the relative standings 
of teacher educators and non-education instructors on the occupational 
socialization process? 

18 
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General impressions sugp,cst that staff members tliemselves suffer 
from low inornlc and generalized cynicism tov/ard the usefulness of their 
efforts. Teacher educators v/orking in large institutions may perceive 
themselves to have lo\v prestige and status in the eyes of their colleagues. 
Early childhood staffs may perceive themselves to have lov; status coaipared 
to colleagues in other sub-fields of education. The extent to which 
these perceptions exist and are accurate readings of colleagues' attri- 
butions i^: in need of verification. 

IV . Content of Teacher Education 

As in ;ther aspects of tcaclier education in the early childhood 

field there appears to be little agreement on what knowledge, skills, 
ideas, facts, etc. , candidates should have. According to some specialists 
teachers need only to know how to generate lesson plans from statements 
of behavioral objectives; others say they need primarily that special 
kind of knowledge which, comes from having the same ethnic and socioeconomic 
background as the children to be served. Others claim that what the 
teacher needs most is knowledge and acceptance of herself. 

Most programs seem to assume at least that candidates should have 
some knowledge of child development. Even the competency-based programs 
tend to include "demonstrations*' of knowledge of child development. Just 
hov; much knowledge constitutes 'enough* is not clear, nor are there data 
available by which to assess the validity of the assmiption. Beyond these 
basic questions, it is not clear which approaches to child development 
(e.g. Piagetian, Eriksonian, behavioristic) arc considered essential. 
How the knov/ledge of child development "works" for the candidates is 
not clear. It seems reasonable to assume that the child development 
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knowledge base serves to provide candidates v;ith baselines or norm 

references by v/hich to assess the appropriateness of children's behavior, 

responses to them, and activities to be provided for them. It is 

assumed also that a chiJd development kno\7ledge base frees candidates 

from having to apply only specifically rehearsed techniques and to be 

able to generate unrehearsed techniques from the understandings such 

knowledge provides. These assumptions are in need of testing. 

Although all teacher educators and candidates seem to agree on the 

importance of field experience or practice teaching, the proportion of 

time allocated to it varies. The Child Development Associate (CDA) 

program specifies that fifty percent of training must be field-based. 

Conventional teacher education programs allocate considerably smaller 

proportions of time to actual practice in the field. 

There appears to be general agreement on the usefulness of practica, but 

they are not v/ithout problems. In many comniunities field placements for 

practica v/here candidates can observe "good" practices are in short supply. 

SometJ js candidates complain of having to engage in teaching practices 

which their teacher educators reject or deplore. It is not clear what 

candidates learn from such experiences. Candidates' responses to "bad" 

field placements may be broadly typed excessive idealism or excessive 
18 

realism. An example of the former type can be seen in one candidate's 
reaction to a "bad" classroom v/hen she said "now I know exactly what I 
will never do when I'm s teacher." The candidate appeared to formulate 
a highly idealized version of her future occupational performance. The 
excessive realism refers to candidates' acceptance of what they have 
observed in the field as the upper and outer limits of what is possible 
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or \;liat must be the nature of practice. One of the functions of practicum 
supervisor seems to be hov; to engender a balance of realism v;ith adequate 
openness to the range of vjhat is possible. 

The truism that '^practice makes perfect" is conunon sense. But 
common sense may overlook the point that only "good" practice makes 
perfect. It is often argued that candidates can and do learn from in- 
perfect or even "bad" field placements. Just what is learned, and how 
it is learned, is not clear. If candidates can learn what is desirable 
from "bad" placements, we need not be excessively anxious about the 
quality of placements. However, if such desired learning is possible in 
"bad" placements we ought to be observing greater success in the outcomes 
of practica than we typically do. 

Since it would be impractical and uneconomical to "cover" all of 
the potentially useful knowledge and skill content, some choices have to 
be made. To some extent the choices seem to be made on the basis of 
tradition or habit. Since not all potentially valuable knowledge and 
skills can be "covered" during candidacy, teacher educators may be wise 
to try to cultivate in candidates the disposition to be continuous learners. 
One approach to strengthening of this disposition might be to indicate 
explicitly to candidates that their preservice experiences are intended to 
provide a beginning set of skills, a "survival kit," to serve them 
until they are sufficiently settled into their occupational roles. 
To so-.ne extent teacher educators seem to be caught between two competing 
pressures with respect to choice of content: to equip candidates with 
current competence, versus the most recent innovative techniques and 
skills. In the former case staffs fail to upgrade or improve current 
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practice. In the latter case they produce maladaptive graduates. 
How can this apparent paradox be resolved? Perhaps one approach might 
be to equip candidates to perform both conventionally and innovatively 
and give candidates insight into the nature of the competing pressures, 



V. Time 



The activities which constitute a teacher education program can 

vary in the total period of time in which they occur, i.e. , duration, and 

in the points in time at which they occur in that period- There may also 

be variations in the sequence or temporal order in which activities occur. 
20 

Wheeler suggests that a lengthy stay in a socialization setting 
increases "the formation of a strong cohesive culture among recruits," 
In academic institutions the concept of "residency" implies that candidates 
acquire valuable attributes from the continuous and intensive contact 
v/ith the agents of socialization in the setting. However, "time spent" 

21 

as a discrete variable may not be sufficient ^ or successful socialization. 
The frequency, intensity and content of contacts may be co-predictors of 
the outcomes of the socialization process. 

Some competency-based programs provide flexibility in the duration 
of candidacy. It is not yet known how much variation in total time 
actually occurs. Possibly the acquisition of specific demonstrable skills 
can be accelerated. However the role of time in the modification of 
teaching style and occupational identification may be more complex. 

Obviously duration of candidacy affects the opportunities available 
to engage in given activities. wlien the duration of candidacy is finite 
some choices must be made. It would be of some interst to know on v/hat 
bases such allocations are made as well as to what extent variations 
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in time allocations arc related to the outcomes of teacher education. 

At present there are strong pressures for practica to be offered 
earlier rather than la:er in the sequence of activities of a program. 
One strong argument in favor of early practica is that they provide candidates 
with opportunities to "try on" the teacher role and to make an informed 
career choice prior to the completion of a large portion of their required 
work. Another argument is that s itiulataneous as well as subsequent course 
work acquires greater relevance when such "trying on" of the teacher role 
as well as exercise of teaching techniques has occurred. No evidence 
to support these arguments has been found. On the other hand, some of 
the risks of placing candidates in "bad" field setting mentioned above may 
be greater earlier in the candidacy period than they are later. Flexi- 
bility in timing and sequencing may be especially useful in designing 
programs whose candidates vary in age and life experiences. 

The concept of developmental stages of teacher growth has appeared 
in the literature. The research suggests that concerns and develop- 
mental tasks vary as candidates progress through the activities program. 
It seems reasonable to hypothesize that understandings of teaching develop 
as experience accrues. It seems reasonable to predict that candidates* 
understandings of what teaching involves V70uld be less finely and fully 
differentiated earlier in their careers than they become later on. 
Differentiation could be expected to increase in such things as conceptions 
of teaching situations, attributions of the causes of children's behavior 
and so forth. An early stage candidate is likely to propose a narrow 
range of responses to teaching situations; at later s tages she is more 

25 

likely to respond by asking for more information, or by saying "it depends.'' 
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VI. Ethos 

Ethos, like social climate, may be defined as "the feeling tone 

which expresses something about the feelings generated by the total set 

2 6 

of relations between staff and recruits." The ethos of a socialization 
setting may be related to candidates' acquisition of teaching style as 
well as occupational identity. 

General impressions suggest that the ethos of early childhood 
teacher socialization settings emphasizes the acquisition of empathy, 
acceptance and love of children; intellectual (not academic) development 
of candidates is under-amphasized . It is not clear how an ethos is 
created or maintained. There may be a stereotype in our culture that 
those who are warm and caring are not very bright, and those who are 
bright are cold. The myth is strengthened by some candidates' reports 
that they had been counseled to enter early childhood education because 
they were not "smart" enough to do other college work. Such counseling 
seems to be related to candidates' tendencies to be preoccupied with 
being or becoming a person who "loves children" and a renunciation of 
deeper intellectual pursuits and development. 

One factor affecting the ethos of a socialization setting is its 
size. As the numbers of candidates and staff increase, the ability 
of the staff to create and maintain a given ethos may decrease and 
regimentation or bureaucratization may increase. There may of course be 
an optimum size such that too small a program yields problems of over- 
intimacy, insufficient variety of participants at candidate and staff 
levels and a deficiencies in resources. On the other hand, general 
impressions suggest that the larger a teacher education setting is, the 
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more the atmosphere, resembles (by analogy) a cafeteria rather than a 

dining room. In cases In which the number of candidates and staff 

members is beyond the optimun size, the feeling tone is likely to be 

flat or lacking in either social or intellectual vitality. Cafeterias 

seem to be low on both affective and aesthetic considerations, whereas 

dining rooms maximize these qualities. The risks of such "cafeteria" 

atmospheres can be shouTi in relief when they are contrasted with the small 

charismatic institutions which have a special and historic role in early 
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childhood education. Research comparing the relative endurance of the 
socialization processes of cafeteria versus dining-room types of settings 
wo uldbe helpful. 

VII . Location and Setting 
Of the many variables in this parameter, one of special interst is 
the extent to which the activities and experiences provided in a teacher 
education setting can be generalized to the actual workplace in which the 
ex-candidate becomes employed. In settings which have ]nboratory or 
demonstration schools candidates may be surrounded with talent, resources 
and congenial peers who cannot be duplicated at the future workplace. 
Is the gradient of generalization from preservice to inservice setting 
too steep for such candidates? What provisions for smooth transitions 
should be made? To what extent should the activities of a' teacher education 
program be located away from a campus? 

VIII. Regulations 
Early childhood teacher education progr, ^ are affected by the 
regulations of a variety of agencies: sta! Lai welfare and education 
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departments, federal guidelines as well as on-site intramural procedures. 
The regulations may impinge on the concents and the way candidates' 
time is allocated. Informal reports of canaidates threatening to sue 
their educational institutions when denied certification are also 
worth investigating. Such threats Kiay serve to reduce emphasis on the 
less observable segments of the occupation (such as teaching style and 
occupational identity) and increase the emphasis on small units of the 
"demonstrable skills" of teaching, a tendency already observable. 

Summary 

It has been proposed that teacher education can be thought of as 
sets of activities intended to socialize candidates into the segments of 
the occupation of teaching. Furthermore, it has been suggested that 
these activities have at least eight interrelated parameters, and that 
variables in each of these parameters impinge upon the processes of 
socialization. Selected issues and questions in each parameter were 
discussed leaving many more yet to be explored. 

VThile a sizeable body of data on the teaching of young children has 
been developed during the last decade, very little empirical work on 
teacher education , as an object of enquiry in and of itself, has been 
found. This lack of research may be due in part to the scatter of such 
programs and in part due to the absence of an agency or organization 
responsible or responsive to all of the scattered programs. Perhaps the 
next decade will witness the development of a professional organization 
which coordinates, gathers and stimulates some of the much needed research. 
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Notes 

1. This description of training for nursery teachers is attributed 
to Jessie Stanton in E. Beyer, Teaching Young Children (New York: 
Pegasus, 1968), p. 78. 

2. 0. G. Brim, Jr., "Socialization Through the Life Cycle," in 
Socialization After Childhood: Two Essays , by 0. G. Brim, Jr., and 
S. Wheeler (New York: Wiley, 1966). &ote to Yearbook Editor: The 

book consists of two essays, one written by Brim and the other by ^iJheelerll 

3. W. E. Moore, The Professions: Roles and Rules (New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1970), p. 71. 

A. E. Zigler, "A New Chi^d Care Profession: The Caild Development 
Associate," Youn^ Children 27 (19^1-72): 71-7A. 

5. The female gender is used here for convenience. 

6. E. Weber, "The Function of Early Childhood Education," Young 
Children 28 (1972-73): 265-74; B. Spodek, "Early Childhood Education and 
Teacher Education: A Search for Consistency," Young Children 30 (1974-75): 
168-73. See also R. W. Colvin ^md E. M. Zaffiro, eds. , Preschool Education, 
A Handbook for the Training of Early Childhood Educators, Part II (New 
York: Springer Publishing Co., Inc., i974) , passim. 

7. Child Development Associate Training Guide (Washington: Office 
of Child Development, Department of Health, Education ana Welfare, No. 
73-1065); J. W. Klein and C. R. Williams, "The Development oi. the Child 
Development Associate (CDA) Program," Younp. Children 28 (1972-73): 139--6. 
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8. Klein and V/illiams, op. cit. , p. 142. 

9. Ibid. , pp. 142-43. 

10. E. K. Beller, "Adult-Child Interaction and Personalized Day Care," 
in Day Care: Resources for Decisions , ed. E. Grotberg (Washington: 
Office of Economic Opportunity, 1970), pp. 229-64. 

11. See J. M. Merrow, Politics of Competence: A Review of Competency- 
Based Teacher Education (Washington: National Institute of Education, 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 1975). 

12. National Nursery Examination Board, Regul- , and Syllabus 
for the Examination of the National Nursery E::amination Board (London, 
England: 1974). 

13. R. L. Turner, *'An Overview of Research in i'eacher Education," 

in Teacher Education , eJ. K. Ryan (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1975) , pp. 87-110. 

14. D. E. Lomax, '*A Review of British Research in Teacher Education," 
Review of Educational Research 42 (1972): 289-326. 

15. J. L. Rosen, "Matching Teachers with Children," School Review 
80 U971-72): 409-31. 

16. Ibid . , p. 415. 

17. H. S. Becker and J. W. Carper, "The Development of Identification 
with an Occupation," American Journal of Sociolo?^y , I^I (1955-56): 289. 

18. See L. G. Katz, "issues and Problems in Teacher Education," in 
Teacher Education , ed. B. Spodek (Washington: National Association for 
the Education of Young Children, 1974). 

19. Ibid. 

20. K. Wheeler and M- iN^lieeler, "The Lack of Male Teachers — Does It 
Hurt Boys?" Instructor 83 (April 1974): 24. 
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21. A. B. Campbell, "The Infltience of Contact, Compatability , 
Similarity, Esteem and Control on Student Teacher Modeling of Cooperating 
Teacher Style of Program Planning" (Ed.D. diss.. University of Illinois 
at Urbana-Champaign , 1975). 

22. See Katz, op. cit . ; also C. A. Shorter, "Field Experiences of 
Sophomore Students in Two Preservice Teacher Education Programs" (Ed.D. 
diss., University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, 1975) • 

23. See also Shorter, op. cit . 

24. F. F. Fuller and 0. Bovm , "Becoming a Teacher," in Teacher 
Education , Seventy-fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the 

Study of Education, Part II (Cliicago : University of Chicago Press, 1975). 

25. See A. M. Bussis and E. A. Chittenden, Analysis of an Approach to 
Open Educatio n: In terim Report (Princeton, N.J. : Educational Testing 
Service, 1970). 

26. \>nieeler and VJhceler, op. cit . 

27. See Katz, op. cit . 
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